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Program Possibilities 


The National Program Committee 
feels that a sense of unity within the 
WIL would be promoted, if specific pro- 
gram suggestions for the year were 
drawn up and all branches which have 
regular meetings were urged to adopt 
such a program for the coming year. 

We are not attempting to cover all 
WIL’s interests in this one year’s pro- 
gram, but rather to treat adequately one 
area of subject matter involving some 
of WIL’s major interests. We hope, in 
subsequent years, to treat other areas of 
subject matter so selected that within a 
few years, each branch that follows our 
yearly programs will have became well 
acquainted with all the major phases of 
WIL policy and program. 

For this year’s branch programs we 
are preparing material on Africa. Our 
reasons for selecting Africa are these: 

1. Morocco, Tunis, Egypt and the 
Union of South Africa are of current 
interest to all news-conscious people. 
Moreover. even relatively well informed 
persons feel ignorant about Africa and 
its problems. 

2. Africa’s problems furnish a per- 
fect introduction to the general subjects 
of (a) protection and extension of hu- 
man rights; (b) relation of minorities 
to the UN: (c) abolition of colonialism. 
and (d) technical and economic aid 
which are among WIL’s major concerns. 

3. Human Rights and Africa are the 
subjects being sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches for study by church 
groups during the coming year. We can 
therefore hope for collaboration with 
them both in the preparation and use of 
material on these subjects. It will also 
strengthen us to know that we are work- 
ing along with such a great number of 
like-minded people. 

At the Annual Meeting we hope to 
have the following materials available 
for purchase by the branches: 

A study kit on Human Rights contain- 
ing resource material and an outline 
for its presentation. 

Resource material on Africa for 3-5 
monthly meeting programs and out- 
lines for presenting it effectively. 

supplementary bibliography on 
Africa. 

A suggested program on Africa’s role 
in the UN. 


Freedom In Education 


This Institution will be based on the 
illimitable freedom of the human mind. 
For here we are not afraid to follow 
truth wherever it may lead, nor to tol- 
erale error so long as reason is left free 
to combat it.” ‘this bold claim made 
by Thomas Jefferson for the university 
which he founded, may well serve as a 
touchstone to test the strength of our 
present belief in freedom oi inquiry, 
ireedom of teaching, and freedom ol 
learning. 

Such freedom is not a special privilege 
to be granted as a favor to teachers and 
students, nor is it merely their basic 
right as individuals. Rather it is a 
necessary condition for the fulfillment of 
their educational function. Without 
such freedom teachers cannot stimulate 
the intellectual curiosity and honesty 
necessary for the advancement of learn- 
ing, and schools sink to the level of in- 
struments of propaganda to insure un- 
ihinking coniormity. Independent re- 
search is hampered if not completely 
prevented, and students and teachers are 
prevented from dealing honesily with 
the controversial questions confronting 
live Community. 

Present efforts to control freedom in 
education include such measures as loy- 
alty oaths, dismissal of teachers because 
of unpopular opinions. censoring of 
textbooks by patriotic citizens, censori.:g 
student publications and student organ- 
izations. Many such attempts made by 

neere and well meaning people may 
seem innocuous at first, but are insid- 
ious in their effects. They produce an 
almosphere of fear in whicn students 
and teachers become more and more 

(cont. p. 3, col. 2) 


Suggestions for sources from which 
qualified speakers on Africa may be 
obtained. 

Suggestions for book reviews which may 
be used as meeting programs in 
branches where outside speakers are 
not available. 

Suggestions for practical projects which 
are logical extensions of the year's 
study program. 

Dorotuy Hutcuinson. 
Program Chairman. 


Then he showed Four 
Lights when he wished 
them to set full sail 


and follow in his wake. 
—from “First Voyage "Round the 
World by Magellan.” 


LIGHTS 


June 1952 


Do Not Destroy—Construct 


This is the call that has come to us 
from the WILPF International Summer 
School, to be held at Cavigliano, Tessin, 
Switzerland, from July 15th to 24th, 
1952. Amidst palm trees, cypresses and 
olive trees, 18 to 35 year old men and 
women from many lands will spend ten 
stimulating days learning of, and trying 
to understand and solve world peace 
problems. 

American Scholarship _ applicants 
should apply to the Jane Fn Peace 
Association Scholarships Committee at 
2006 Walnut Street, Phila. 3, Pa. 

We should also like to tell you of two 
other opportunities for youth. The UN 
Department of Public Information and 
New York University are presenting 
“Institute for Annual Review of UN 
Affairs” from June 23-27, 1952, at N. 
Y. U. Registration fee is $20.00. As 
one of the Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions in the UN, we are being asked to 
send representatives. Names of those 
of those desiring some 

nancial aid, should i 

Finally, NN. Y. U. is offerin 
to $1250 Fellowships and pte Bi 
for 1952-53, to college graduates inter- 
ested in working in their Department of 
Studies in the UN and World Affairs, 


Dutch Embassy Is Host 
to A.W.F. 


Over 400 pictures—originai paintings 
and drawings-—accompanied by a greet- 
ing: “T'o the Girls and Boys of America, 
presented by the Youth of the Nether- 
lands” were received at the Netherlands 
Embassy in Washington, D.C., for dis- 
iribution “to the children of the U.S.A. 
in connectisn with the good-will trip of 
H.M. Queen Juliana”. The pictures are 
about life in the Netherlands (one de- 
picts Queen Wilhelmina painting the 
sand dunes); they are about legends 
and folk tales; and they are expressions 
of creative art. 

The Netherlands is one of some 30 
countries participating in our interna- 
tional exchange of pictures, Art For 
World Friendship. To dramatize the 
idea behind Art For World Friendship 

(cont. p. 4, col. 1) 
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FOUR LIOHTS 


Owned and published by Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom: 
National Literature Department, 2006 Walnut 
Street, Phila. 3, Pa. Entered as second class 
matter May 12, 1942, at the post-office, Phila., 
Pa., under the Act of March 3, ha Pub. 
monthly except Aug. and Sept. Subscription 
50c_—Single, Bc. Nat’l Legis. Office, 1784 F 
St., N. W., Wash., D.C. 

BOARD OF EDITORS 
Editor Associate Editor 


JosePHINE LipTON Lucetia Datpy 


Time To Turn the Page 


A “Library Bill of Rights” has re- 
cently reached our desk. We sat down 
to see what had prompted one of our 
Detroit members to send this resolution 
of the Council of American Library As- 
sociations to us. 

The resolution began: “The Council 
of the American Library Association re- 
affirms its belief in the following basic 
policies which should govern the ser- 
vices of all libraries: 1. As a responsi- 
bility of library service, books and other 
reading matter selected should be chosen 
for values of interest, information and 
enlightenment of all the people of the 
community. In no case should any book 
be excluded because of the race or na- 
tionality or the political or religious 
views of the writer.” 

At this point we thought of the re- 
moval of several of Howard Fast's 
books, of Shirley Graham’s biography 
of Paul Robeson, and of pamphlets 
edited by Maxwell Stewart from the 
Scarsdale school library system on the 
basis of the supposed associations and 
political beliefs of the writers. 

The Nation, banned on the grounds 
that it supposedly ridiculed religious be- 
lief, has been excluded from the New 
York City school libraries for the last 
three years. In Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
we hear of a librarian being fired for 
displaying “subversive” publications 
such as the Nation and the Negro Digest. 
The Bartlesville library also banned The 
New Republic, Soviet Russia Today and 
Consumer Reports as being “subversive. 

Just two months ago another Okla- 
homa town joined the book attack with 
an incident reminiscent of Hitler-Ger- 
many. A woman’s civic group and the 
school board picked out a small number 
of titles from the Sapulpa High School 
Library and then proceeded to burn 
them. Why? The works were objec- 
tionable because of their treatment of 
socialism or because they “used im- 
proper language in the presentation of 
ideas”. 

In Dubuque, Iowa, the Dubuque Par- 
ent Teachers Association and the Cath- 
olic Mothers’ Club, campaigning to stop 
th: sale of reprints they considered ob- 
jectionable, have joined the “vigilante 
organizations” that are appearing on the 
American Scene. 

As we thought of these attacks on just 
this small phase of our lives, it was 
difficult to cast off the feeling of an ever- 
growing wave coming up from a sea of 
fear to drown our civil liberties, our 
freedom and our self-respect. Perhaps 
it was for that reason that we cling to 
news such as that of the returning of 


u.c books by Mark Van Doren, suspend- 
ed for one year because of his “subver- 
sive” opinions and associations, to the 
shelves of the Jersey City Jr. College. 
Such incidents, while increasingly rare, 
are proof that the tide can be stemmed. 
Such incidents ought to encourage us to 
work towards this end. 

Thus we found ourselves in the odd 
position of thanking the American Li- 
brary Association for publishing five 
brave goals in guiding the shelving of 
public library books. “Odd,” because 
in times like these we find it necessary 
to praise A.L.A. for a position which, 
under a free democracy, is the expected 
and only possible stand it could have 
taken. 


INSIDE THE U.N. 


The past month at the United Nations has 
been like a “three-ring circus” and one has 
the same feeling of missing something as 
when, as a child, a spectacular act was missed 
because one was looking at something else. 

Many times your observer has wished there 
was a whole team of WILPF members to help 
cover the many and crucial issues now being 
discussed. 

At the weekly Briefing Sessions held for 
observers at the U.N. Headquarters, the main 
theme of the discussion has been the great 
danger facing the United Nations from the 
threat of the rising strength of NATO (North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization) and the primary 
allegiance given it by the Allied powers rather 
than to the U.N., and the stand of powerful 
groups in the U.S.A. (notably the American 
Bar Association and DAR, as well as a large 
group of Senators who back the Bricker 
Amendment opposing the participation of the 
U.S.A. in international organizations and the 
signing of treaties such as the Genocide Con- 
vention, Human Rights Covenant and even a 
treaty on World Disarmament). 

The support of the non-governmental groups 
has been urged to educate public opinion on 
the facts pro and con relating to these issues 
that may destroy the greatest hope of peace— 
the UN. It is urgently recommended by your 
observer that WILPF members send for and 
read a document prepared by the U.S. State 
Department in response to Senator Blair 
Moody’s request for the State Department’s 
position on S.J. 130, “Proposing an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
Relative to the Making of Treaties and Execu- 
tive Agreements’’, introduced by Senator John 
W. Bricker. 

@ Human Rights 

The UN Human Rights Commission is now 
in session. The NGO’s who are seated right 
behind the delegates, have been following 
closely the work of the Commission. One 
significant decision has been made, even over 
the opposition of the big Western Powers—- 
namely, the adoption of an article on the 
right of Self-determination. The final article 
as adopted: 

1. All peoples and all nations shall have 
the right of self-determination; namely, the 
right freely to determine their political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights. 

2. All States, including those having re- 
sponsibility for the administration of non- 
self-governing and trust territories and those 
controlling in whatsoever manner the exercise 
of that right by another people, shall promote 
in all their territories and shall respect the 
maintenance of that right in other States in 
conformity with the provisions of the UN 
Charter. 

3. The right of peoples to self-determination 
shall also include permanent sovereignty over 
their natural resources. In no case may a 
people be deprived of its own means of sub- 
sistence on the grounds of any rights that may 
be claimed by other states. 

The cleavage between the great powers that 
still maintain colonial dependencies and those 
who hold that colonialism is oul, was very 

(cont. p. 3, col. 3) 


VOTE \ 


This questionnaire to candidates was 


to find out exactly how the various candi 
issues. It covers the topics oi primary int 
adequate material to work with. 


2. 
3. 


Suggestions for Usin; 
Interview each candidate you can pet 
initiative of organizing a delegation re 
groups in your community; select th 
labor representatives, etc. Use the ger 
some of ‘the questions are of a more g¢ 
specific questions. You will be able to 
each individual candidate. 
Talk with the candidate on the phone, 1 
the recommendations given in the first 
If the candidate will not be at home di 
Washington if he is a Congressman), th 
into your own words. Do not send hin 
tives of various organizations and grou 
It is very important that you send a re 
copies of letters received to his office by 
of letter-writing, if no answer is receive 
reports can be used effectively by y 
workers at the party conventions in Chi 
of you sends in a report. We cannot | 
a few hit-or-miss reports. 
The voting records of all the Congress 


next month. However, they are not necessa’ 
but, together with the reports, will be helpfu 


II. 


Il. 


IV. 


VI. 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR € 

WorLD ORGANIZATION. 

A. Should our emphasis be increasing 

by negotiation through the UN? 

Do you believe that regional pacts ; 

ing it? Yes. No. 

Which do you feel is a more impor 

NATO [J or UN 

Do you believe competing military « 

C] Yes. No. 

. Will you support universality of men 

REconstrRucTION Economic 

A. Do you believe in the principle of 
developed countries as a means of | 
Yes. No. 

B. Would you favor continuing econom 
war until their economic stability i: 

C. Do you believe that either the Congr 
prepare without delay a plan for s| 
economic strain, from an arms ecor 
Yes. No. 

D. Would such a program for the ecot 
the rest of the world be a sounder he 
the purely negative approach of ant 

DisaRMAMENT. 

A. Do you think U.S. world leadership 
disarmament through the UN? 

B. Should the U.S. delegates in the UN - 
energy and greater flexibility in 1 
rigidly to the Baruch plan which we 
the A-Bomb? [ Yes. C) Ne 

C. What per cent of the federal budget 


military purposes? %. 
ConscRIPTION. 
Do you (oppose) (favor) Universal 


Civit LIBERTIES. 

A. Do you feel that the Bill of Rights is | 
CL] Yes. [] No. 

B. How do you propose to combat this } 
1. By moderation in your own camp. 
2. By campaigning with appeals only 
3. By refraining from “witch-hunting 

C. Will you work for the repeal or moc 
of 1950 (McCarran Act?) CL) Ye 

Civit Ricuts. 

A. To what extent do you favor modific: 
1. To allow a majority of the Sena 

2. To allow 2/3 of the Senate presen 

B. Do you (favor) (oppose) F.E.P.C.? 
1. On a voluntary basis........ 2 


| v. 
= 


E WISELY 


es was designed to help you, as WILPF members, 
us candidates from your districts feel on certain 
mary interest to the WILPF and should give you 


‘or Using this Questionnaire 

can personally or with a delegation. Take the 
sation representative of various organizations and 
select these people carefully—teachers, ministers, 
© the general content of the questionnaire. Since 
more general nature, you may want to ask more 
e able to judge what to ask and how far to press 


phone, using the questionnaire as a basis. Follow 
the first point above. 
- home during the next few weeks (he may be in 
sman), then write him a letter. Put the questions 
send him the questionnaire. Ask the representa- 
and groups to sign this letter. 

send a report of the results of your interviews or 
; office by the date specified, June 10. In the case 
is received, send us a report to that effect. These 
ely by your legislative secretary and volunteer 
ns in Chicago during July, but only if every one 
> cannot expect to influence party platforms with 


Congressmen will be ready by the beginning of 
ot necessary to your work with the questionnaires, 
be helpful in your personal choice of a candidate. 


.E FOR CANDIDATES — 1952 


increasingly on the peaceful settlement of disputes 

UN? [ Yes. No. 

nal pacts such as NATO weaken the UN by divid- 

No. 

ore important instrument for prevention of war—- 
(Check one.) 


, military alliances give durable collective security? 


lity of membership in the UN? [J Yes.) No. 
Economic Arp. 

rinciple of technical and economic aid to under- 
means of helping them to help themselves? 


ing economic aid to countries affected by threat of 
stability is assured? [] Yes. i] No. 

- the Congress or the Executive Departments should 
plan for shifting, with a minimum of social and 
1 arms economy to a civilian-needs economy? 


‘or the economic welfare of the United States and 
‘sounder basis for a permanent foreign policy than 
oach of anti‘Communism? [] Yes. [] No. 


1 leadership should incluc’e pressing for universal 

> UN? Yes. No. 

in the UN Disarmament Commission employ more 

ibility in the negotiations rather than adhering 

in which was advanced when Russia did not have 
No. 

eral budget in your opinion should be allocated to 

%. 


r) Universal Military Training? (Cross out one.) 
of Rights is endangered by the prevailing hysteria? 


combat this hysteria? 

r own campaign statements? 
appeals only to worthy motives? —........ 
vitch-hunting? 
»peal or modification o fthe Internal Security Act 


avor modification of the senate cloture rule? 
of the Senate present and voting to terminate 


senate present and voting to terminate debate? 


e) F.E.P.C.? (Cross out one.) 


FREEDOM IN EDUCATION—{Cont'd) 


afraid to speak their minds openly, to 
join organizations promoting social re- 
form, or to act in any way which might 
incite the slightest suspicion of their 
conformity. Such indirect effects are 
far more damaging to the general tone 
of education than cases of direct injus- 
tice which can be dealt with openly. 

The primary responsibility for main- 
taining freedom lies with the teachers 
and investigators themselves. Com- 
mitted to the sacred task of cducation, 
they should resist all attempts to curtail 
freedom of teaching and of investigation 
whatever the cost to themselves may be. 
Yet the success of such efforts will de- 
pend on the support of ciear sighted 
and public minded citizens. 

Members of the WILPF should be on 
the alert to discover any encroachments 
on freedom of education in their own 
community. They should oppose such 
limitations with all the means in their 
power. Most important of all they 
should aid in the clarification of the 
issue so that citizens may return to the 
far sighted position of Thomas Jefferson 
and may recognize the truth of Alan 
Barth’s warning, “Nothing that the 
agents of Communism have done or can 
do in this country is so dangerous to 
the United States as what they have in- 
duced us to do to ourselves.” 

If through fear or negligence we allow 
our educational system to be trans- 
formed into an instrument of thought 
control, we have surrendered our most 
effective means for the preservation of 
freedom. 


“The Hungry People of 
the World Are Watching" 


“Do we realize that we have sacrificed 
homes, food, clothing and education to 
have this bomb, and that more than half 
of the world’s population earns less than 
10 shillings a week? The hungry people 
of the world are watching.” This was 
the theme of a public meeting called 
by the Australian Section of WILPF in 
Melbourne to protest atom bomb tests 
which the government planned to hold 
in the Central Aboriginal Reserve of 
Australia. A number of well-known 
scientists and educators either attended 
or sent messages of approval. 

The report of the meeting gives a 
rather revealing sidelight on how others 
see us. Said Mrs. L. Miller: “We don’t 
want the atom bomb in Australia. If 
atom bombs make a country secure, 
Americans should be serene and confi- 
dent. But they have the jitters so badly 
that it is being seriously suggested that 
they live and work underground.” 

Miss Molly Bayne, lecturer in Eco- 
nomic Geography at the Melbourne 
University, said, “1 am opposed to mak- 
ing tests or stockpiling of atom bombs 
anywhere. Even if the Russians are as 
bad as the Americans think or the Am- 
ericans are as bad as I sometimes think, 
there is little chance that only the guilty 
will be caught by an atomic bomb. It 
is a peculiarly wicked thing to test it 
in land used almost exclusively by 
aborigines.” 


INSIDE THE UN—{cont'd) 


marked, both in the discussions and 1n the 
final vote on the article. The United States 
stood on the principle of self-determination, 
but when it came to the vote did not support 
the implementation of those principles. 

The first article in the UN planned cove- 
nant on economic and social rights was ap- 
proved on April 30th by the majority of the 
Commission. The much disputed text (here 
again the cleavage between the smaller and 
the great powers was evident) was adopted 
160, but a number of supporters, including 
Britain, France and the U.S.A. gave notice 
they would seek to revise the final paragraph 
because it placed “impossible” obligations 
on governments. 

Dissatisfaction with this article, known as 
the “umbrella” article, centered on a last 
minute addition by Poland which would legally 
bind governments to “guarantee” that every 
treaty provision would be enforced without 
discrimination as to race, religion, sex, poli- 
tics, language, birth, property or other status. 
A number of delegates upheld the inclusion 
of the non-discriminatory provisions, but 
argued that placing them in the over-all ar- 
ticle would be unworkable since it would 
compel governments to guarantee the end 
of discriminatory practices in employment. 
(One would guess that the WIL position 
would be in favor of such a provision when 
we remember our stand on FEPC.) 


Disarmament 

Jules Moch of France submitted a plan of 
work on March 28 which was intended as a 
substitute for the two drafts already before 
the Disarmament Commission; one by the 
U.S., the other by the U.S.S.R. It contained 
elements of both in neutral form; that is, 
without taking a priori favorable attitude with 
regard to this or the other solution. 

The plan called for: (A) disclosure and 
verification of all armaments and armed 
forces; (B) regulation of all armaments in- 
cluding elimination of atomic and all weapons 
of mass destruction and control of atomic 
energy to ensure elimination; limitation and 
balanced reduction of all other armaments. 
This plan was adopted. 

A few days later, on April 2, a suggestion 
by Mr. Santa Cruz of Chile, to establish two 
committees to deal with the two parts of this 
plan was also adopted, though some, including 
Mr. Malik, were not convinced that the two 
committees would facilitate matters, and felt 
that they were unnecessary. Paragraph A 
more or less represented the U.S.A. plan, and 
Paragraph B the U.S.S.R. plan; each com- 
mittee was to consist of the entire Commission 
and they were to study and report on the two 
parts alternately. 

Committee 1 met on April 19th and again 
on April 24th. Committee Il met on April 
5th and 10th. At the April 5th meeting, Mr. 
Cohen (USA) presented the U.S. Five-Stage 
Disarmament Plan with detailed procedure 
for an arms census; disclosure and verification 
of the “location, number and types” of atomic 
weapons is reserved until the last stage. But 
Mr. Cohen told the Committee LI, on April 
24th that some less secret atomic information 
would be revealed in all the other phases of 
the census. He estimated that if the U.S. 
plan for a world military census were put into 
operation in good faith, the size and location 
of atomic stockpiles would be revealed within 
one or two years. The Soviet representative, 
however, did not seem to be reassured by these 
remarks, as Mr. Malik denounced the plan 
and termed it a “smoke screen” and “a stall” 
to sidetrack genuine disarmament, which he 
declared could only come about with the 
adoption of the Soviet proposals. Other mem- 
bers of the Commission also had reservations 
regarding the Five-Stage Plan, and said they 
would propose changes later. Mr. Cohen de- 
clared that the suggestions were offered only 
tentatively and any amendments were wel- 
comed. He also submitted a resolution as a 
guide to the commission in its work. This 
embraced the following points: 

1. The goal of disarmament is not to regu- 
late but to prevent war by relaxing tensions 
and fears created by armaments and by mak. 
ing war impossible. 

2. To achieve this goal, all States must 
cooperate to establish “an open and substan- 

(cont. p. 4, col 2) 


2, With compulsory powers?........ 


DUTCH EMBASSY—{cont'd) 

—that of promoting  internationa 
friendship and understanding at the 
school-age and grass-roots level—-the 
Netherlands Embassy acted as host to a 
group of Dutch and American children 
at a “Picture-exchanging” ceremony on 
Wednesday, May 2lst. An interracial 
group of children from the District of 
Columbia Public Schools represented 
the school children of the U.S.A., and 
the Netherlands young people were rep- 
resented’ by Dutch children currently 
residing in Washington. 

Dr. H. J. Friedericy, Counselor for 
Cultural Affairs and Information of the 
Netherlands Embassy, and Dr. Raymond 
Stites, Curator of Education at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, spoke briefly in 
behalf of the young people of their re- 
spective countries. Mrs. Frederick W. 
Muller, National Chairman of the Art 
For World Friendship Committee, was 
present and took part in the ceremony. 
Invitations were sent to the National 
Sponsors of the AWF Committee, among 
whom are Dr. Ralph Bunche, Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby, Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
Langston Hughes, Dr. Mordecai John- 
son, Dr. H. A. Overstreet, Mme. Pandit, 
Mrs. Duncan Phillips, Clarence E. Pick- 
ett, Dr. Raymond Stites, Mrs. Grace 


Yaukey. 


Just Out—Vignettes in Prose 
By EmiLy GREENE BALCH 

Our newest WIL publication, the de- 
lightful Vignettes in Prose, by Emily 
Greene Balch, may, we think in all mod- 
esty, be called a best-seller even before 
its appearance. We have sold enough 
copies to pay publication costs. From 
now on, every copy you buy contributes 
a dollar to the WIL, and you get a book 
in return. 

A vignette, according to the definition, 
is a small picture, ornamental design or 
drawing, not inclosed in a border, but 
with the edges shading off softly into the 
background. The MS. for these “mind- 
pictures” was found lying neglected on 
a shelf in Emily Balch’s home in Welles- 


Each one has its central portion clear 
while the edges taper off into your im- 
agination. Our favorites are: Morning 
Fog; The Tidy Room; Fruit, the food 
that is also poetry; and Old Age.. But 
it is hard to choose. We hope you will 
like them too, if, like the “Miss Emily” 
(Bronte) of the introductory anonymous 
poem, you care for “the small things 
that are also great”. 

Please order on the slip below. The 
edition is limited. 

Mrs. Mercepes M. RanpDaALL, 

15 Claremont Avenue, 

New York 27, N. Y. 
Please send me ........ copies at $1.00 each 
of Vignettes in Prose, by Emily Greene Balch. 
(10 copies for $8.) I incluse my check 


INSIDE THE UN—{cont'd) 


iially disarmed world in which no state would 
be sufficiently armed to start war and in which 
no state could undertake preparations for war 
without having the rest of the world get wind 
of them. 

3. International agreements must be eniered 
into under which all States would reduce their 
armed forces to levels necessary for internal 
security and the fulfillment of obligations to 
maintain peace and security in accordance 
with the United Nations Charter. 

4, The agreements must insure progressive 
reduction of armed forces and weapons lo 
fixed maximum levels, radically less than 
present levels. Mass armies and instrumenis 
capable of mass destruction must be elim- 
inated. 

Here again are principles to which all of us 
could subscribe, and to which we must call 
the attention of our government continually. 
But there is still a discrepancy between the 
enunciation of principles and the actual plan 
of work as proposed. There is still the hurdle 
of stages—neiiher the U.S.S.R. nor the U.S.A. 
is willing to reveal its chief source of strength 
(the U.S.S.R.’s being in conventional arms 
and ground forces, while the U.S.A. leads in 
atomic weapons). 

One other bone of contention was injected 
into the most recent meeting of the Disarma- 
ment Commission on May 8, 1952. The Soviet 
Lnion told the Commission delegates that 
agreement on atomic control would be im- 
possible until the United States gave up its 
proposal for internationa! ownership of atomic 
facilities (one of the original parts of the 
majority plan based on the Baruch proposals). 
Mr. Malik attacked the ownership idea as a 
plot by the United States monopolists to grab 
control of the world’s atomic pile. During 
the three-hour meeting the same fundamental 
differences between the U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. 
majority were evident. Mr. Malik returned 
to the charges that the U.S. was guilty of germ 
warfare in Korea and China, and once again 
Mr. Cohen denounced the charges as false, 
and pointed out that Washington had favored 
an investigation by the hed Cross, bui ine 
U.S.S.R. had rejecied the idea. (in this con- 
nection it is interesting to noie 4 news iiem 
in the N. Y. Times, May 4, 1952, which siaies 
that the Council of the Federation ci American 
Scientists has recommended that the lnited 
States make “a new and clesrer staiemeni”’ 
of the question of biological warfare. ‘Lic 
Council said it approved the eileris of the 
U.S. representatives to obtain an impaztia! on- 
the-spot investigation, but it adaed that the 
effectiveness of the Soviet charges in infiuenc- 
ing world opinion was noi “wholly dependent 
on their accuracy”. “The question raised in 
the world’s mind is noi so much whether we 
did use biological warfare in Korea,’ ihe 
council said, “but wheiher we are in fact pie 
pared and willing to use it in the fuiure.” 

Because your observer teels that the most 
effective effort that can be put inio geliing 
some kind of agreement on disarmament, is 
by giving encouragement, suppori—and pev- 
haps some ideas—to the less powerful nation~ 
representatives on ihe Disarmament Conmis- 
sion, in the hope that their intervention may 
influence the two rival powers io moderate 
their views, she is making it her immediate 
task to see personally all of the 1z2 membeis 
of the Commission. The purpose of these 
interviews is to express the concern and the 
belief that WILPF has had these many yeais 
that not just limitation and recuciion, bu: 
actual disarmameni is the urgeni necessity if 
war is to be prevented. 

An addendum to the provisional rules of 
procedure of the Disarmament Commission 
permits communications from private ind. 
viduals and non-governmenial bodies to be 
circulated to all representatives on the Com- 
mission. This gives members of the WILPF 
a unique opportunily to express their views 
around the conference table, debating issues 
that may lead to peace or war. Every WIL 
member is urged to follow the developments 


closely and to express her views to her ob- 
server, to her representatives and to the lead- 
ers who make policy. Peace is our responsi- 
bility, to be undertaken with faith and hope. 
WALsER. 


We Recommend... 
The Hidden History of the Korean War 

By I. F. Stone. Monthly Review Press, 
66 Barrow St., New York 14, N. Y. 
1952. $5.00. 

“While the Arms Race and the attend- 
ant inflation were ruining America’s 
allies, American leadership was. still 
gripped by dread of the consequences 
~t peace upon the economy. ‘This dread 
was dictating the actions of the politi- 
cians and business leaders. An economy 
accustomed to ever larger injections of 
inflationary narcotics trembled at the 
thought that its deadly stimulant might 
be shut off. The road to war was more 
than ever the path of least resistance in 
1952. If peace came in Korea there 
might be new Koreas in the making in 
Indo-China and Burma. If not there, 
then with American troops in Korea 
some new ‘incident’ might start up the 
war again. The dominant trend in Am- 
erican political, ,economic and military 
thinking was fear of peace. General 
Van Fleet summed it all up in speaking 
lo a visiting Filipino delegation in Jan- 
uary 1952: ‘Korea has been a blessing. 
There had to be a Korea either here or 
some place in the world.’ In this simple- 
ininded confession lies the key to the 
hidden history of Korea.” 

this concluding paragraph from I. F. 
Stone’s new book sums up the author’s 
view of the Korean “incident”. The 
book is clearly and concisely written, 
and carefully annotated. It gives the 
background to events which led to the 
vutbreak of hostilities, covers in detail 
the crossing of the 38th Parallel, which 
brought China into the war, and ends 
with the present stalemate and truce 
talks. Mr. Stone calls the book, “a 
study in war propaganda. Emphasis, 
omission and distortion rather than out- 
right lying are the tools of the war 
propagandists and this book may help 
the reader to learn how to examine their 
—_— sift out the facts—for him- 
self. 


Literature Corner 


Pictures By Young Americans 

By the Oxford University Press. In 1945 
a collection of paintings by children from the 
U.S., were sent to Russia. A number of the 
paintings from this exhibit have been repro- 
duced in this volume. This attractive, color- 
ful children’s book originally sold for $1.50. 
For WIL members, $1.00. 
Rights Kit 

This is the fourth speaker’s-siudy kit put 
out by the WIL. This excellent kit contains 
pamphlets, a reading list, and a speech out- 


line. $1.25. 


We are in need of the toiowing back 
issues of FOUR LIGHTS: Vol. IV. 
No. 3, July 1944; Vol. V. Nos. 3 and 7. 
July and January 1945; Voi. VIL. No. ? 
May 1947. If you have any of these 4 
hack issues, please send them to FOUR 


LIGHTS, 2006 Walnut St.. Phila. Pa. 


past 


